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Wanted, a Practical Religion. 


“Show me your Christianity without your 
iaily practice, and I will show you my Chris- 
tianity by my daily practice of it.’’ Such an 
uterance, early put into shape by the apostle 
James, voices the growing conviction that 
ay religion worth respecting means business, 
means conduct, means every-day living. These 
in any effectual religion will take their quality 
from such inward character and experience of a 
man, as is wrought by his religious faith. 
Man would test the virtue of a religion not by 
its rhapsodies, antiquities, traditions, routines, 
paraphernalia, or number of adherents, but by 
its general fruits. ‘‘ Your ideals and theology 
may be well enough,’’ one will say, ‘* but how 
am 1 to know it unless I see how they mater- 
ialize in making men and things better; we 
vant an every-day religion, workable for every- 
day living.’’ 

No Sacred Book, or greatest law library, 
tan be made available, in ready texts for in- 
tividual direction in all cases as they may 
arise; and no priesthood can ever police every 
man with an instantaneous monitor to order 
his steps in the truth. But God has not left 
himself without a witness for Truth, to every 
man’s heart, to order his steps in his living 
word. The religion which enjoins upon men 
the closest following and dependence on this 
true and faithful Witness as the light and life 
for our daily practice—a religion which means 
the Holy Spirit of Truth put into practice as 
its light may show a duty or a stop—this 
must be the most practical of religions. 

The genuine practicalness of the religion 
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which the Friends were raised up to testify 
for, is at once its recommendation and its 
stone of stumbling. It is as a savor of life 
unto life in them that would obey the truth, and 
of death unto death in them that perish. This 
principle, that the Divine Spirit while visiting 
men is not received, except as conformed to 
in immediate practice, commends it to the 
choice few — those uncompromising hearts 
who believe that the operation of the Spirit 
of Truth embraces in its province every item 
of daily practice; but when shown to those 
who call out for a practical religion, seems 
suddenly to appal many by its very practical- 
ness. It is too practical for popularity, too 
practical for the ecclesiastical machine, too 
practical for the alliance with worldliness. 
** What! all our deeds to be brought to judg- 
ment of the Witness for Truth step by step as 
we proceed? Is it this 1 hear of—applying 
the standard of pure Truth to all our words 
and forms of expression? Accepting or re- 
jecting every social custom according to our 
secret witness of Christ’s approval? Deciding 
the right or wrong of our going this way or 
that by the ittward manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit? Subjecting the little things of busi- 
ness life to the control of Christ’s guidance? 
Heeding the fresh promptings of the Holy 
Spirit only, for our exercises in public wor- 
ship? Surely enough! We thought we wanted 
a practical religion, but the religion of the 
Witness for Truth is too thoroughly practical 
for us. Some church which releases parts uf 
the Sermon on the Mount from being practical, 
suits us and the popular comfort better. That 
about oaths, retaliation, purity of thought, 
forgiving enemies—well, we did not consider 
what a self-denying religion practical Chris- 
tianity must be.’’ And so they stumble at the 
cross. Man desires his own choice as to where 
his religion shall be made practical, and where 
he shall be let alone. 

But they of the other part, who have de- 
cided that nothing is too near or too dear to 
surrender for the love of Him who bought 
them with so painful a price through death, 
can say, ‘God forbid that | should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
I am crucified unto the world, and the world 
unto me.’’ 

Much might be done in training our chil- 
dren to make the practice of the Divine Spirit 
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a factor in their daily lives, by our loving 
guidance in referring their consciences to his 
secret witness in times of silence, wherein 
they may be left to see their deeds brought 
to judgment, and their acts which are pleasing 
to God turned into peace of heart. The secret 
reproofs of his instruction will build up good 
character, while those of our own temper would 
shatter and discourage ; and the answer of a 
good conscience towards God is a joy of the 
Lord which will be their strength. Do we 
sufficiently avail our children of the light that 
lighteth every one that comes into the world, 
or do we give them the hardening tuition of 
our own disturbed spirits instead? 

Shall it not still — notwithstanding our 
lapses by worldliness—be the privilege of our 
religious Society, to demonstrate the daily 
practicalness of the Spirit of Truth, in the ex- 
hibit of our lives, conversation, and all busi- 
ness and appearance? May they who have 
heard of the practicalness of our religion 
towards the Indians, Slavery, Intemperance, 
Peace, benevolent institutions, integrity in 
business, scrupulousness in the truth of words, 
and so on— not be disappointed now if any of 
them come in behind the scenes of our domestic 
lives, or into the savor of an earthly minded 
conversation among neighbors, or of unspirit- 
uality as money-makers, or carrying the form 
of godliness while denying its power, or at- 
tending silent meetings as a ritual and not as 
worship; or, on the other hand, if they see 
see some under our name proclaiming our 
principle of worship as practised for over 
two centuries a mistake, by duplicating now 
the church procedure of others. In many ways 
there is need among us of incessant vigilance, 
lest by losing our practice of the Divine pres- 
ence, we lose sight of that Presence himself. 
Notwithstanding all this, the body of principles 
and the conduct of religion as handed down 
by George Fox and his co-laborers, constitute, 
we believe, the most practical system yet 
evolved for carrying on, if done in the life, 
the most practical religion thus far manifest 
in history. Its essential principles must be 
adopted as men shall recognize the practice of 
the Spirit of Truth to be inseparable from 
the Christian dispensation. 


‘*MANY a man is crying out for God, even 
though he may not be able to express his own 
ery accurately.”’ 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Some Passages from the “Jewish Era,” with 
Comments thereupon. 


William E. Blackstone, a pious man, a resi- 
dent of the Oak Park suburb of Chicago, writ- 
ing to the Jewish Era, a Christian quarterly 
of that city, thus refers to a personal experi- 
ence in connection with the recent theatre 
burning : “‘The Iroquois Theatre horror, like 
a premonitory judgment, has lifted the red 
light of warning. Only a few moments before 
the fire I went into an office not a block away, 
and sat there, all unconscious, during those 
fatal fifteen minutes, when nearly six hun- 
dred lives passed through the crush and suffo- 
cation into the presence of their Maker. As I 
went on the street again, the rush of the 
horses, the hissing of the engines and the 
surging crowd, told what had so quickly hap- 
pened. I pressed through the dense masses 
near enough to see some who had escaped 
unharmed, others who were wounded, and 
others who were frantically inquiring for loved 
ones. But amid all that terrible scene, the 
deepest impression on my mind was made by 
the awful oaths of a man who wondered ‘how 
many were caught in that joint.’ It burned 
into my thoughts that prophecy in Revelation, 
when men, instead of repenting, will blas- 
pheme God because of plagues. But not all 
are like him. Chicago seems to be the cyclone- 
center of surprises, excitement and wicked- 
ness. The intense spirit of commercialism 
and worldliness sweeps on like a mighty cata- 
ract or melstrom.’’ 

One who is spoken of as ‘‘a noted author,” 
who was present and escaped the theatre 
fire, felt moved to send to the Chicago Exam- 
iner, these remarkable words of a supplication 
for the removal of the awful pictures that 
seemed as though they had been burnt into 
his brain: “‘Oh, God! We pray thee give us 
power to forget ! We who saw these sights, 
we who were in the charnel house! We who 
escaped, only to be confronted with new hor- 
rors! Take it from our minds, all of it, or we 
lose our reason! We thank thee, oh, God, for 
our escape, but give us power to forget, eter- 
nally to forget !’’ Nevertheless, one feels im- 
pelled to ask whether the overwhelming cry to 
the survivors ought not to be—‘‘ Ever remem- 
ber, take heed, repent and live!’’* 


There is printed in the same issue of the 
Jewish Era, some excerpts from an important 
article which was contributed by Arnold White, 
lately the London correspondent of the Public 
Ledger, to the First Month number of the 
North American Review. The title of the ar- 
ticle is, “‘ The Jewish Question : How to Solve 
it?’’ A. White would appear to have well 
studied the question, having made six visits to 
Russia, the first of them at the instance of the 
late Baron de Hirsch, who had expended very 
large sums of money for the intended better- 


*It would appear that the warning of this very serious 
incident of disaster and death in a place of light amuse- 
ment, is one to be held in remembrance by that religious 
body which is now being asked, on behalf of larger liberty 
for the young people, to lower its disciplinary standard 
as against theatre attendance, card playing and dancing. 
A member of that body, a successful business man, one 
who held the important and responsible position of a 
State superintendency in their religious organization of 
young people, the Epworth League, was in attendance at 
the Iroquois Theatre burning, and lost his life there. 


ment of ‘‘the favored nation,’’ and was es- 
pecially interested in plans to settle large 
colonies of them in the Republic of the Argen- 
tine. 
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Our investigator gave, as answer to 
Baron de Hirsch’s query concerning what he 


hoped to do in Russia, the following reply: 


““My answer was that the clew of the whole 


question lay in the dormant agricultural ca- 


pacity of the Jews ; that originally they were 
a pastoral theocracy, and had only been driven 
into money lending and even less desirable 
avocations by the legislation to which they 
had been subjected ; and that their redemp- 
tion was only possible if it could be found that 
they were capable of resuming the healthier 
methods of existence. I added that I was 
going to investigate their agricultural ca- 
pacity with the help of the Russian govern- 
ment; that I should not intrigue or cabal 
against them, but should try and win their 
confidence by English straightforwardness, 
and that 1 undertook this work mainly with 
the object of diverting the stream of Russian 
and Polish Jews from England to the Land of 
Promise the baron was preparing in the Ar- 
gentine.”’ 

The credentials taken by A. White to Rus- 
sia were serviceable in procuring for him 
special letters to the governors of the various 
provinces he desired to visit. The conclusion 
reached was, that the Argentine scheme “‘ was 
foredoomed to failure,’’ but, further, ‘‘ that 
the talk of dealing with the Jewish question 
was not only beyond the power of any nation, 
even of Russia herself; and that the partner- 
ship of Christendom was necessary, if civili- 
zation is to be redeemed from the horrible 
scandal of the Russian Pale, and of the Ghet- 
toes which are already established in the United 
States of America and in England.”’ 

After the Kishineff massacre, the initiative 
of the problem was felt to be an urgent one. 
During the past sixty years, Russia has not 
enlarged the area available for her Jewish 
subjects, that is to say, the southern zone of 
Russia proper, comprising fifteen provinces, 
commonly known as the Jewish “‘ Pale,’’ and 
wherein alone the Jews of the Empire may 
regularly dwell. Meantime, the Hebrew popu- 
lation has increased four-fold, and is said 
to number five millions. Hence, the sugges- 
tion is made of a conference of Great Britain, 
the United States and Russia, that they adopt 
“‘the principle that Russia should provide ter- 
ritory and that the other powers should find 
capital for the establishment of the redundant 
Jewish population now multiplying in the Pale, 
to their own misery and the certainty of even- 
tual bloodshed and revolution.’’ 


It suffices simply to state the foregoing 
plan for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Jews, it being in the interest of a peace- 
ful solution, and in the avoidance of blood- 
shed. So likewise at the present is the modern 
movement of the Zionists, which, however, 
has generated not a little discord. Quoting 
from a Hebrew source, the Jewish Era says, 
that Odessa newspapers report an endeavor on 
behalf of a number of Jews of the working 
classes, several of whom have received special 
instruction in agriculture, to effect through 
the medium of the Colonial Bank, the purchase 
of a very large tract of land in Palestine for 
the purpose of colonization. But, the learned 








































sought our God for this: and He was entreated 
of us. Then we departed from the 
river of Ahava on the twelfth day of the First 
Month to go unto Jerusalem : and the hand of 
our God was upon us,and He delivered us from 
the hand of the enemy, and of such as lay in 
wait by the way. And we came to Jeruss 
lem.’’ And there, numbered and weighed 
were the silver and gold and the precious ves- 
sels, all safely delivered at their destination. 

What a striking ante-type, or historic pre 
cursor (if we may so call it) is the foregoing, 
to the account which we find prophetically 
recorded in the thirty-eighth and the thirty- 
ninth chapters of the book of Ezekiel, con- 
cerning ‘‘my people of Israel,” dwelling in 
“*the land of unwalled villages,’’ against 
whom, ‘‘ after many days,’’ ‘‘ Gog, the landof 
Magog,” ‘‘ shalt come from thy place out of the 
north parts, thou, and many people with thee,” 
‘*to take a spoil, and to take a prey ; to tum 
thine hand upon the desolate places that are 
now inhabited, and upon the people that are 
gathered out of the nations, which have gotten 
cattle and goods that dwell in the midst of 
the land.”’ Marvellous, as recorded in the pro 
phecy, will be the interposition of the Almighty 
Hand for the saving of his people ‘* Israel,” 
who put their trust in Him. Nineveh and 
Babylon, Tyre and Sidon, Moab, Edom and 
Egypt, all have been visited as it was written 
of them. The burden of Ezekiel concerning 
Gog and Magog has likewise been written, 80 
also the salvation that shall be in that day 
upon the Israel of God. But there is m0 
prophecy that may be forced to its fulfilment, 
or its seeming fulfilment, seeing that the times 
are in the Omnipotent Hand alone. 

JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 
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and influential Dr. Herzl, styled the leader of 
the Zionists, was not successful, over a year 
ago, in obtaining from the Sultan for a m bat 
consideration, the concession of a large trae ee 
in “‘the promised land ”’ for his co-religionistg, vailles 
It is claimed by a prominent writer am pd tau 
the Jews, Israel Zangwill, that whereas the Prompte 
Jewish population of Kishineff is almost gey. & pho sit 
enty per cent. of the total, that the w fhe dar 
ones had done very little to prevent the mas. § 44 !00 
sacres, and that his people there ‘‘were want. Yeh PT 
ing in manly spirit.” There may bea certain § ™" 
amount of truth in this, yet, we may welj ee 
believe, on the whole, it was better for the io 
people and their cause that they invoked not J te ve 
the sword in self-defence. (hagri 
In the eighth chapter of the Book of Ezra, j Ambit 
there is recounted the beautiful peace lesson bbe 
of the devout scribe and his company, carry. oo 
ing back from Babylon to Jerusalem (about B, Fadi 
c. 457), the sacred vessels of the temple, with Vet tl 
the valuable offerings of silver and gold from § qeigh 
the Jews in exile. There had been a prow § pehol 
tration of heart by the river of Ahava, and a § fim 
humble beseeching of and fasting before the § And c 
Lord in order for this holy service, to be ac- § Pent’ 
complished without any dependence upon the § 4%! 
arm of flesh. ‘‘For I was ashamed,’’ said .' 
Ezra, “‘ to require of the king a band of sol idl 
diers and horsemen to help us against the § pyba 
enemy in the way: because, we had spoken § gis | 
unto the king, saying, ‘The hand of our God § And, 
is upon all them for good that seek Him; but § the: 
His power and His wrath is against all them | ina 
that forsake Him.’ So we fasted and be § If f 
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TEMPERANCE. 

The matter under this heading is furnished 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ““Temperance 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Easy CHAIR DIscussIoN.—It may be asked, 
“Of what purpose are the Temperance items 
once a month to a class of readers already con- 
vinced of the evils of intemperance, and staunch 
advocates of sobriety?’’ Verily they are to 
no purpose, unless thereby we are incited to 
faith and to gook works. There is much ‘‘easy 
chair discussion’’ of evils, but far too little 
of that constraining love which leads men and 
women to inconvenience themselves and to do 
distasteful things for the good of individuals 
and communities, If less of our thought and 
ambition were directed toward attaining to an 
equality with those more favored materially 
than ourselves, and more of our sympathy and 
kindness were given to those less favored than 
we, not only would our own happiness be in- 
creased but many a burden would be lightened 
and many a lost one found. ‘‘The world pre- 
sents a very different aspect behind the grimy 
factory panes from what it does when looked 
at through the clear plate glass of the draw- 
ing room,’’ and may we not add that many 
whose position enables them to see most clear- 
ly are careless of opportunities at hand. Kead- 
er, is it so with thee? 

NOTHING AND SOMETHING. 
“Tt is nothing to me,” the beauty said, 
With a careless toss of her pretty head, 
“The man is weak if he can’t refrain 
From the cup you say is fraught with pain. 
It was something to her in after years 
When her eyes were drenched with burning tears, 
And she watched in lonely grief and dread, 
And startled to hear a staggering tread. 


“It is nothing to me,” the mother said ; 

“T have no fear that my boy will tread 
The downward path of sin and shame, 

And crush my heart and darken his name.” 


It was something to her when that only son 
From the path of right was early won, 
And madly cast in the flowing bow] 

A ruined body and a sin-wrecked soul. 


“It is nothing to me,” the merchant said, 
As over his ledger he bent his head ; 
“I’m busy to-day with tare and tret, 
And have no time to fume and fret.” 


It was something to him when over the wire 
A message came from the funeral pyre— 
A drunken conductor had wrecked a train, 
And his wife and child were among the slain. 


“It is nothing to me,” the young man cried ; 
In his eyes was a flash of scorn and pride— 
“I heed not the dreadful things you tell ; 

1 can rule myself, I know full well.” 


’Twas something to him when in prison he lay, 
The victim of drink, life ebbing away ; 

As he thought of his wretched child and wife, 
And the mournful wreck of his wasted life. 


Is it nothing for us to idly sleep 

While the cohorts of death their vigils keep, 
To gather the young and thoughtless in— 
And grind in our midst a grist of sin? 


It is something—yes, for all to stand, 
And clasp by faith our Saviour’s hand— 
To learn to labor, live and fight 
On the side of God and changeless right. 
— Selected. 
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INCREASING PROMINENCE OF THE LIQUOR 
QUESTION.—The relative merits of license or 
no license for a town, and drunkenness or ab- 
stinence for the individual, are among the 
grave questions given almost daily considera- 
tion in the columns of the influential papers 
of the country. 

For example, the New York Sun alludes 
editorially to the liquor proposition to raise a 
vast defense fund for the traffic. It observes 
in part as follows: 

“‘It is calculated that their self-imposed 
stamp tax will bring in not less than $200,- 
000 a year to the national association. It is 
well worth the attention of the liquor dealers, 
however, that the expenditure of money had 
little to do with the enactment of the legisla- 
tion to which they object. It was brought 
about through the demands of public opinion, 
and the sentiment against the saloon is not 
restricted to a small class in the community, 
such as the clergy, the charity workers or pen- 
ologists. 

‘**It is improbable that even a great cor- 
ruption fund can undo the anti-saloon ac- 
complishments that have resulted from the 
acts of many persons of all sorts and condi- 
tions. Here and there the regulations gov- 
erning the traffic in liquor may be relaxed a 
little; but instead of a general reversal of the 
policy of close restriction and high license for 
saloons throughout the United States, the ex- 
tension of that policy and a stricter enforce- 
ment of the laws in the future seem to be 
probable, in spite of the efforts of the trade to 
prevent them.”’ 

“‘ORIGINAL PACKAGE EVASIONS OF LIQUOR 
Laws.—A bill which passed the last House of 
Representatives without division, but in some 
way failed to be brought to a vote in the Sen- 
ate, is now, in a slightly amended form, before 
the Judiciary Committee of the present House, 
and may have a course similar to that of last 
year, unless the temperance forces throughout 
the country give it vigilant attention. It is 
known as the Hepburn-Dolliver Bill, and pro- 
vides that liquor transported within the boun- 
dary of any State, both “‘before and after de- 
livery’’ to the consignee, shall be subject to 
the police powers of the State to the same ex- 
tent and in the same manner as if the liquor 
had been made within the State. That there 
should be need for such an act is rather a sur- 
prising development. Originally, it may be re- 
called, it was taken for granted that a State 
could regulate the sale of products shipped 
into it from other States, provided it did not 
discriminate in favor of home producers. When 
the Supreme Court decided that the sale of 
liquor shipped from other States could not be 
controlled by State laws so long as the liquor 
remained in the ‘original packages, ” Congress 
passed the Wilson Act of 1890, declaring that 
liquor shipped into any State should, ‘‘upon 
arrival’ in such State, be subject to the same 
State regulations as liquor produced therein. 
When the constitutionality of this act was up- 
held by the Supreme Court, the ‘original 
package’’ saloons were for a time practically 
stamped out; but later the Supreme Court held 
that liquor did not ‘‘arrive’’ within a State, so 
as to be subject to State laws, until it had 
been delivered to the consignee. The effect 
of this decision has been described as follows 
by Congressman W. I, Smith, of Iowa: 
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“Under this holding ‘the practice hag grown 
up in Iowa by which a non-resident ships 
large number of jugs into his State addressed 
to himself, and then the suliciting agent 
about selling these liquors at retail in the 
town, and simply transfers bills of ladj 
thus carrying on a retail business in that 
town in violation of the will of a majority of 
the people Under the decision . . , , 
liquors could be kept in large quantities in the 
office of the express companies, and retailed 
from there to whoever would pay the cage 
charges, the value of the liquor, and the eogt 
of transportation.’’ 

Nor is this method of evasion of State laws 
confined to commonwealths with State pro. 
bibitory laws covering all or part of their ter. 
ritory. Dispensary laws, local option laws, 
and even high-license laws may be evaded ip 
the same way. The present bill is receivi 
much of its strongest support from the South, 
where local option and dispensary laws cover 
the greater part of the territory, and their ex. 
ecution is embarrassed by the original pack. 
age trade.—New York Paper. 


One of the representatives of the liquor in- 
terests in this country is quoted as saying that 
the Hepburn-Dolliver Bill involves issues more 
important than any that have come up since 
the Civil War. It provides that the State shall 
have jurisdiction over articles of commerce 
they come into the State from other States 
The object of the bill is to give the States 
that have prohibition, either in whole or in 
part, power to seize liquor that comes inte 
them in original packages. According to the 
ruling of the courts no State can exclude the 
original packages. The consequence is that 
the law of the States that seek to enforce Pm 
hibition is rendered largely impossible of being 
effectively administered, and the principle of 
local self-government is to a great extent over- 
ridden. Practically, nowhere in the county 
can the experiment of genuine Prohibition k 
fairly tried. Those who desire the passage of 
the Bill should exert themselves as much # 
possible to influence our members in Congress 
to vote for it. The best way to do this ist 
write to the Representatives and Senators a 
Washington, and encourage others to do the 
same. There is no time to be lost, as the mat 
ter is simultaneously being considered by com 
mittees of both houses. It is an opportunity 
of exercising influence upon the welfare of the 
whole country, for there are comparatively 
few States, if any, that have not some Pr 
hibition territory. —The Interchange. 


Science and Industry. 


That the low-lying territory of the Missit 
sippi should at times be overflowed is not su 
prising if one considers that the ‘‘fathers 0 
the waters’’ draws supplies from twenty-eight 
States, draining one-third of the area of the 
whole United States. 


ARTIFICIAL DRIFTWOOD, for brilliant fires@ 
the hearth, is thus prepared: 

To one pailful of water add three-quartes 
of a pound of sulphate of copper, one h 
of coarse salt, one teaspoonful of nitrate 
strontia. Soak bits of wood in the solubi 
for about three weeks and then let themg# 
thoroughly dry. 








education began. His father and grandfather were 
Wesleyan preachers, and he himself began preach- 
ing at the age of seventeen. 





TRACTS IN JAPANESE LANGUAGE. — Jerome D. 
Davis of the American Board was the first mis- 
sionary in Japan to publish an original tract in the 
Japanese language (1874). Two or three brief 
translations had previously been made, but the 
honor of the first tract written for Japanese fell 
to J. D. Davis. This tract, “The Short Way to 
Know Christianity,” struck the mark so accur- 
ately, it is said, that it went through edition after 
edition, until within ten years it reached the total 
of one hundred thousand copies. It cost impris- 
onment, and in one instance death in prison, for 
those who in those days of forbidden Christianity 
dared to prepare and circulate these tracts. Ever 
since that first tract it has been the ambition of 
nearly every member of the Japan mission of the 
American Board—man or woman—to publish some- 
thing. Some tracts have had phenomenal success, 
and have gone through many editions. A few of 
these were expository, but many were apologetic, 
taking up the objections to Christianity, or leading 
up to Christ through lines of history and science 
ina popular way. The Japan mission of the Ameri- 
can Board in twenty-eight years has put in circu- 
lation over 725,000 tracts and books, covering 
more than 52,000,000 pages. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES—Pau! Turner, chairman of the General 
Loss Committee of Insurance Companies, in Baltimore, 
has said that the aggregate property loss by the fire was 
$125,000,000. To help meet this the insurance compa- 
nies will bring into Baltimore about $65,000,000. Banks 
and business men must stand a loss in the aggregate of 
$60,000,000. The Citizens’ Emergency Committee de- 
cided to recommend to Mayor McLane the widening of 
ten of the principal streets in the burned district. The 
Committee also recommended that no building should here- 
after be erected which exceeded 175 feet in height. The 
framework of the modern steel structures exposed to the 
Baltimore fire are reported to have emerged from the try- 
ing ordeal with comparatively little injury. Sofar as the 
steel framework itself is concerned, the buildings have 
been found to be essentially fire- proof. 

A reply has been received at Washington from Russia, 
in which that country assents to the principle involved in 
Secretary Hay'’s note to the Powers intended to preserve 
the neutrality of China in the present war, but makes a 
reservation in regard to the conduct of the war in Man- 
churia. Japan’s answer contains the following: “ The 
imperial government, desiring to avoid as far as possible 
a disturbance of the peaceful condition of affairs which 
prevails in China, will in all parts of Chinese territory, 
excepting the regions now occupied by Russia, respect 
the neutrality of China, so long as Russia does the same. 
The rules of war which govern the forces of Japan in the 
field do not permit the wanton destruction of property. 
Accordingly, the Imperial Chinese Government may rest 
assured that the mausoleums and palaces at Mukden and 
Hsingkiang and public buildings in China everywhere will 
be secure from any injury not attributable to the action 
of Russia.” 

A dispatch from Chicago says: Proof that antitoxin 
saves hundreds of lives in Chicago each year is offered by 
the Health Department in its weekly bulletin. The use 
of antitoxin in the treatment of diphtheria was begun by 
the city nine years ago, and since that time the mortality 
bas been 6088, while during the nine years previous 11,- 
488 persons died. ‘The decrease has been 5400, or 47 per 
cent., while the population has increased nearly 52 per 
cent. Considering population, the decrease in deaths is 
given as 63 per cent. 

It appears from statistics that electricity rather than 
gas is the general illuminant in this country. In New 
York State alone it is stated that the use of electricity 
for lighting has increased over 2000 per cent. in ten years. 

In two recent floods in the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River great quantities of ice forced their way down 
the river and gorged at Bloomsburg and Catawissa bridges. 
The cold weather of the past few days has frozen these 
sections into one great mass. Efforts have been made 
for several days to blast the gorge to pieces. Residents 
of the county have suggested plans. Many of these have 
been tried, but with no success. A telegram says houses 
in the lowlands, now surrounded by broken ice, are being 
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barricaded with immense timbers placed against them at ! have no more than a week’s wages laid aside,500 hereditary 
an angle to ward off the heavy blows of the floating ice | peers own about one-fourth of the country. 
when it is forced out of the river. Whether this precau-| The British Wholesale Co-operative Society, has been 
tion will be of any avail is questionable, for the ice has | in existence 40 years. A recent statement says it 
cut down trees as though they were blades of grass. | now be called an unqualified success; it sells to its mem. 
Residents of every town along the north branch are fear- | bers, at the lowest possible prices, goods of the 
ful the mild weather will begin the destruction. A care-| quality to the value of $92,000,000 annually, and 
ful watch is kept, and when the rise does come hundreds | into its own coffers last year a net profit over all admin. 
will seek places of safety for themselves and witness the | istrative expenses of $1,700,000, which was 
terrible destruction of their homes. among the members in amounts proportioned to their 

Steamships arriving at ports in this country report ter- | purchases. The members number 1,250,000 heads at 
rific gales and severe cold on the North Atlantic. families, who represent about an eighth of the total 

On the 15th inst. John F. Shafroth, of Colorado, a Dem- | lation of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and the 
ocratic member of the House of Representatives, whose | activities of the society are widening every year. It co. 
election had been contested, declared that he was con- | ducts a bank, owns and operates many factories, has resi. 
vinced that he had been illegally elected, and gave up his | dent agents in all the chief marts of the world, owns and 
seat to his Republican competitor, Robert W. Bonynge. | manages lines of steamers which convey the goods from 
He bad not been a party in any way to the frauds, which | distant ports to Great Britain, insures the lives of the 
it is charged, were committed by those who voted for | members, ana even maintains a convalescents’ home, where 
him. He has also said: “ The incident was not character- | the members may recuperaie after illness for the reagog. 
istic of the women’s voting in Colorado, and it is prepos- | able charge of $3 a week. Extraordinary ability bay 
terous to make it an argument against woman suffrage. | marked the conduct of this vast enterprise. 

In Colorado the women vote as generally as the men, and United States Minister John Barrett reports to the 
fraud is much rarer among them. As a rule their elec- | State Department from Buenos Ayres the arrival at that 
tion methods are honorable, and the influence of woman | port of the Scottish Antarctic expedition on the Scotia, 
suffrage upon the State has been distinctively for good.” | and gives a brief statement of the results of the expedi- 

The Kentucky House of Representatives passed a bill] tion. The Scotia covered 4000 miles of previously unex. 
prohibiting the education of whites and blacks in the same | plored sea, and found a new deep sea of 2500 fathoms 
school. about 500 miles southeast of South Orkney Islands, 

All along the northern tier of the United States and in | abounding with fish and crustaceans. 

Canada the inhabitants generally believe in one sign of a} Robert P. Skinner, United States Consul at Marseilles, 
hard winter; and that is to be found on the coats of the | France, has made a detailed report of his journey to 
fur-bearing animals. At the beginning of the winter the | Abyssinia in the Eleventh Month of last year, for the 
trappers will always confidently predict a hard season if | purposes of negotiating a trade treaty with King Menelik 
the fur on the fox, or lynx, or any of the hardy animals, | and gathering information respecting commercial resour. 
is thick andlong. Trappers and hunters and all who have | ces of that country. A treaty has been negotiated, which 
any connection with the fur trade are absolutely convinced | it is believed will be acceptable to citizens of this country, 
that a kind nature provides the fur bearers with a coat Ethiopia is wealthy in resources. Gold, silver, asphalt, 
adapted to their needs, and many of them can point to a] petroleum, iron and coal exist, and it has a salubriow 
long line of predictions which have been fulfilled. climate, agricultural productiveness and a population of 

Of the 605 deaths reported last week in Philadelphia | singular docility. 
i25 were due to pneumonia. The Health Bureau officers Rich deposits of tin, equal to those in the Straits Set- 
are considering the advisability of issuing a circular ad- | tlements and likely to add largely to the world’s outpat, 
vocating the general adoption of precautionary measures. | are reported to have been discovered in lower Burmab. 

FoREIGN.—It is stated that the fast Russian cruiser | There is excellent coal in the vicinity. 

Boyarin, 3200 tons, was blown up and utterly destroyed The area of Korea is estimated at 82,000 square miles, 
in the harbor of Port Arthur by accidentally striking a| or about equal to that of Kansas. Its population has been 
submarine mine laid three days previously by the Russian | variously estimated at from 8,000,000 to 16,000,000. 
torpedo transport Yenisei, which was herself blown up in | The foreign element in this population is comparatively 
the sameway. About 200 Russian officers and men on | small. 

board the Boyarin were killed. Captain Stepanof, who 
was blown up with the torpedo gunboat Yenisei, had him- 
self invented the system for laying submarine mines 
which is considered responsible for the catastrophe. 

It is stated that large sums are being contributed by 
Russian cities and individuals to replace the ships of war 
destroyed by the Japanese at Port Arthur. 

The destruction of Russian war vessels has allowed 
Japan a virtual mastery of the Yellow Sea; and the trans- 
portation of her troops to the mainland. A large body 
of Japanese is reported to be advancing towards the 
Yalu River, which is the boundary line for a considerable 
distance between Korea and Manchuria, along which are 
said to be thousands of Russian soldiers. Uprisings are 
feared in Finland and Transcaucasia. 

It is also stated that increased preparations for war 
are going on in Bulgaria and in Turkey and Albania. 

A decline in value, estimated to amount to about $180,- 
000,000, in the securities, is reported from Paris, due to 
the general fear of complications arising from the war 
between Japan and Russia. 

All the European governments having diplomatic repre- 
sentation at Washington, except Turkey and Spain, have 
extended recognition to the Panama Government. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg says: ‘‘ The Russian 
Government has abolished the censorship upon all news 
and other telegrams going abroad. The lifting of the 
embargo, which has existed for generations, upon the 
free transmission of news from the Russian Empire came 
as a direct result of considering the subject by the Czar 
himself, and in some respects this abolition is regarded 
here as the most important act since the emancipation 
of the serfs. The internal censorship is to be retained, 
but foreign dispatches are to be entirely free.” 

A telegram states that the San Domingo port of Duarte 
has been bombarded by the United States warships, and 
marines and sailors were landed who drove the insurgents 
out of the town and back into the interior. This action 
was authorized by the United States Government after 
receiving many reports respecting hostile. proceedings 

against Americans and other foreigners in Hayti. 

In England it is stated that out of the 40,000,000 peo- 
ple, 37,500,000 receive less than $60 a month per each 
family; 1,000,000 receive poor law relief, and 8,000,000 
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NOTICES. 


WEsTTOWN BoaRDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 1]4a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 





Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila- 
Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M., and from 
3 Pp. M. to 6 P. M., also on evenings in which Friends’ lt- 
stitute Lyceum meetings are held from 7 to 7.45 P.M. 

The following are new books in the Library: 

AcTOoN, Lorp and others, (eds.) —The Reformation. 

Bootu, M. B.—After Prison—What? 

Conn, H. W.—Story of Germ Life. 

ENGELMANN, R.— Pompeii. f 

Hiccinson, T. W. and Boynton, H. W.—Readers’ His 
tory of American Literature. 

Jounson, E. R.—American Railway Transportation. 

PALMER, F. H. E.—Austro-Hungarian Life in Town at 
Country. 

Ruoaps, S. N.—Mammals of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

StopparD, R. H.— Recollections. 

Woopserry, G. E.—America in Literature. 


WILLIAM H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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